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WARNING  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 


If  the  statesman,  on  occasion  of  danger  to  the 
nation,  the  preacher,  when  the  interests  of  morality 
and  religion  are  assailed,  or  the  patriot,  when 
public  liberty  is  violated,  feels  it  his  duty  to  come 
forward  and  vindicate  the  right,  so  I,  in  the  pre- 
sent time  of  alarm  and  danger  to  the  best  interests 
of  society,  feel  compelled  to  come  forward  and 
warn  my  fellow-citizens  of  the  critical  and  highly 
dangerous  condition  of  that  interesting  and  im- 
portant portion  of  the  body  politic,  the  medical 
profession.  * 

In  the  first  place,  then,  it  is  my  painful  duty  to 
announce,  that  a great  portion  of  the  medical  prac- 
titioners of  our  common  country  have  of  late  exhi- 
bited signs  of  suffering  severely  from  canine  or 
some  other  peculiar  species  of  madness.  The 
attack  has  proved  of  a most  aggravated  character ; 
and  at  this  present  moment,  although  it  is  now 
nearly  six  months  since  it  first  manifested  itself, 
instead  of  having  abated  in  its  malignity,  it  has 
increased  greatly,  not  only  in  intensity  but  in 
the  extent  of  its  devastations.  What  advice  to 
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give  my  countrymen  I,  as  yet,  hardly  know ; per- 
haps in  the  sequel  of  this  I may  venture  to  throw 
out  a few  suggestions  of  an  admonitory  nature,  but 
for  the  present  I must  content  myself  with  merely 
announcing  the  melancholy  fact,  and  relating 
somewhat  minutely  the  circumstances  supposed  to 
• have  produced  the  horrid  calamity.  “ Forewarned 
is  to  be  forearmed;”  and  having  put  my  friends  in 
possession  both  of  the  nature  of  the  disease  itself 
and  the  cause,  I may  avert  some  of  the  dire  conse- 
quences likely  to  ensue. 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  be  enabled  to 
appreciate  more  fully  the  circumstances  to  be  re- 
lated, it  may  be  advisable  to  take  a cursory  but 
summary  view  of  the  changes  and  improvements 
that  have  taken  place  in  the  past  portion  of  the 
present  century. 

During  the  last  fifty  years  many  events  have 
occurred,  by  which  the  religious,  political,  and 
moral  relations  of  mankind  have  undergone  the 
greatest  revolutions  the  world  has  yet  witnessed. 
When  the  first  day  of  the  nineteenth  century  dawned 
upon  earth,  war  raged  from  pole  to  pole,  the  slave 
groaned  in  bondage,  and  Britons  traded  in  the 
flesh  and  blood  of  man ; civil  rights,  even  in 
England,  were  denied  the  great  body  of  the  nation ; 
religion,  as  promulgated  in  the  Gospel  of  Christ, 
was  shut  up  in  a corner,  and  confined  to  the 
abodes  of  the  humble  and  poor ; to  be  a lover  of 
peace  and  an  advocate  of  the  liberty  of  the  people 
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was  to  be  accounted  a traitor  to  our  king  and 
country.  In  those  days  the  steam-engine,  that 
great  benefactor  and  teacher,  was  unknown  ; winds 
and  waves  ruled  uncontrolled  on  the  universal  ocean, 
and  man  was  but  their  humble  servitor,  waiting 
humbly  and  diligently  on  their  wayward  moods. 
Gas  slumbered  unheeded  in  its  dark  hard  shell,  or 
was  allowed  to  waste  its  sweetness  in  the  desert 
air.  The  railroad,  with  its  winged  messenger  the 
locomotive,  had  not  yet  found  its  birth  in  the  brain 
(of  the  artificer.  Education  dwelt  among  the  few, 
;and  the  promptings  of  ignorance  and  selfishness 
were  but  too  generally  the  sole  foundation  of  public 
iand  individual  action.  Now  how  changed  the 
: scene  ! At  this  present  moment  we  find  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  congregated  in  the  capital  of 
•our  own  favoured  land,  each  emulating  with  the 

• other  in  acts  of  kindness  and  peace.  The  sable 
Ethiopian  fears  no  longer  the  power  of  Britain,  but 
i looks  to  her  as  his  best  friend  and  beneficent  pro- 
tector. Civil  and  religious  liberty,  at  least  in  our 
■own  country,  is  achieved  and  consolidated,  and 

• even  in  the  most  arbitrary  nations  is  respected  as  a 
right,  though  often  withheld  by  selfishness  and 
bigotry.  Winds  and  waves  now  spend  their  force 
in  vain  against  the  conquering  steam  leviathans 
sent  forth  to  span  the  ocean  ; and  by  the  railway 
and  locomotive,  distance  is  all  but  annihilated,  and 
“ time  redeemed  to  man.”  The  public  good  is  now 
the  real,  or  at  all  events  the  ostensible,  object  of 
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legislators  and  governors ; the  law  is  just,  and  is 
respected ; while  education  of  a more  exalted  and 
beneficial  character  than  the  world  ever  saw  before 
has  been  diffused  throughout  the  land.  So  great 
and  marked,  indeed,  has  been  the  change,  that  even 
China,  that  far-distant,  self-sufficient  empire,  that 
for  thousands  of  years  has  shut  her  doors  against 
intercourse  with  other  countries,  boasting  that  her 
laws,  religion,  and  policy  were  all  perfect  and  un- 
changeable, has  sent  forth  her  messengers  to  wit- 
ness the  gathering  of  the  nations  in  London,  and 
learn  how  far  she  is  behind  in  true  knowledge,  and 
how  feeble  and  childish  her  state  compared  with 
the  empires  of  progress  in  the  west. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  while  the  important 
changes  we  have  just  detailed  were  going  on,  that 
the  science  of  medicine  could  stand  still.  On  the 
contrary,  great  and  important  discoveries  were 
made ; the  construction  of  the  human  body  was 
minutely  investigated  by  many  celebrated  anato- 
mists, and  valuable  discoveries  effected.  The 
chemist  brought  to  light  many  new  medicines,  and 
discovered  new  and  important  laws  both  in  animate 
and  inanimate  nature.  The  surgeon  improved  the 
processes  of  his  operations,  whereby  much  suffer- 
ing was  avoided,  and  valuable  lives  saved.  Indeed, 
so  great  and  rapid  was  the  improvement  made, 
that  the  science  of  medicine,  from  being  merely  a 
collection  of  dogmas  and  theories,  was  elevated  to 
the  rank  of  true  science  ; and  its  professors,  from 
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being  a poor  and  dependent  elass,  rose  to  occupy 
the  first  places  in  society,  many  having  amassed  im- 
mense fortunes,  and  received  titles  of  honour  from 
the  head  of  the  state. 

Among  the  improvers  of  the  science  of  medicine 
who  flourished  during  this  period  of  progress  was 
one  who,  while  he  contributed  much  to  the  dis- 
coveries made  in  chemistry  and  other  branches  of 
his  profession,  was  not  satisfied  with  the  course 
pursued  by  his  brethren  in  the  application  of  medi- 
cines to  the  cure  of  disease.  He  saw  them  become 
learned  in  anatomy,  that  branch  of  study  which 
explains  the  structure  of  the  body ; in  physiology, 
which  teaches  the  functions  which  each  organ  of 
the  body  performs;  and  in  pathology,  which  ex- 
hibits the  changes  which  disease  produces  on  those 
organs;  btit  he  could  not  see  that  they  had  dis- 
covered any  feasible  or  rational  law  by  means  of 
which  he  could  know  what  medicine  he  ought  to  ad- 
liiinister  to  remove  the  diseased  changes  observed  by 
the  pathologist,  and  restore  the  body  to  the  due  per- 
formance of  those  healthy  functions  and  conditions 
revealed  by  the  physiologist.  In  this,  the  most  im- 
portant branch  of  the  healing  art,  he  saw  nothing  but 
contradiction  and  confusion.  He  found  the  chemists 
agree  in  tlmr  discoveries ; while  the  physiologists, 
})athologists,  and  professors  of  surgery,  though  not 
(piite  so  unanimous,  never  differed  in  any  import- 
ant principle.  All  this  to  the  reflective  mind  of 
Samuel  Hahnemann  was  matter  of  deep  thought. 


and  engaged  his  undivided  attention  for  many 
years.  The  profession  was  increasing  in  numbers 
and  importance  meanwhile.  Haller,  Cullen,  Blu- 
nienbach,  Currie,  Hunter,  Gregory,  Darwin,  and 
Baillie  appeared  with  their  various  theories,  made 
themselves  famous  for  a season,  and  died,  carry- 
ing their  doctrines  with  them.  Each  professor 
that  succeeded  had  something  new,  and  more  or 
less  ingenious,  to  propound  as  the  basis  of  the 
practice  of  physic;  and  the  Colleges  came  to  be 
considered  as  the  fountains  of  all  medical  know- 
ledge that  was  worthy  of  being  regarded.  Hahne- 
mann, however,  was  not  carried  away  by  any  of 
these  views,  but  in  silence  and  seclusion  was  calmly 
contemplating  why  and  wherefore  there  was  no 
fixed  law  regulating  the  application  of  the  remedy 
to  the  disease.  He  early  noticed  that  there  was 
only  one  medicine  that  all  appeared  to  agree  should 
be  given  in  a particular  disease.  This  was  food 
for  conjecture,  but  it  was  some  time  before  it  sug- 
gested anything  tangible  to  his  mind.  After  much 
labour  in  vain,  it  occurred  to  him  to  try  what  effect 
this  medicine  produced  when  taken  by  a person  in 
a state  of  health.  The  medicine  was  Jesuit’s  Bark, 
and  to  his  astonishment  he  found,  after  taking  re- 
peated doses,  that  it  produced  the  very  disease  that 
it  was  allowed  by  the  whole  profession  to  cure. 
Here  was  a coincidence  of  a truly  remarkable  cha- 
racter, which  to  a man  of  his  penetrating  and  per- 
severing mind  was  as  a beacon  to  a mariner.  By 
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experiments  with  other  active  medicines,  he  found 
new  diseases  produced,  and  he  then  began  to  con- 
jecture that  he  had  discovered  the  grand  desider- 
atum, viz.,  a law  which  regulated  the  connection 
between  the  disease  and  its  remedy.  With  much 
humbleness  and  caution  he  laid  his  views  before 
his  medical  brethren  of  Germany;  but  as  he  had 
been  led  by  experience  to  see  that  medicines  must 
be  given  only  in  very  small  doses  to  cure  disease, 
without  incurring  at  the  same  time  the  risk  of  pro- 
ducing it,  and  had  also  adopted  ideas  with  regard 
to  the  cause  and  nature  of  many  of  the  most  serious 
diseases  man  is  heir  to,  very  different  from  the 
doctrines  taught  by  the  “ authorities  of  those 
days,  his  writings  were  treated  with  contempt  and 
abuse;  and  finally,  he  himself  was  compelled,  by 
the  persecution  of  the  profession,  either  to  desist 
practising  according  to  the  views  he  found  expe- 
rience to  pronounce  the  best,  or  expatriate  him- 
self to  a place  where  he  would  be  allowed  to  follow 
the  dictates  of  his  judgment  and  conscience  with- 
out pains  or  penalties.  He  chose  the  latter,  and 
emigrated  to  France,  where  he  found  a refuge,  and 
a permanent  and  happy  home.  There  he  found 
many  who  listened  to  his  teaching,  and  became 
converts  to  his  views. 

Homoeopathy,  the  name  the  new  medical  system 
came  in  time  to  be  known  by,  spread  itself  over  the 
whole  of  the  continent  of  Europe  and  Great  Britain. 
In  America,  that  land  of  progress  and  enterprise,  it 
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was  received  most  cordially,  and,  after  a fair  trial, 
has  been  adopted  by  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  country.  Such  success  could  not  but 
be  gratifying  to  Hahnemann,  after  the  many  years 
of  obloquy  and  neglect  he  had  experienced.  Full 
of  years,  happiness,  and  honour,  leaving  behind 
him  many  ardent  admirers  and  zealous  followers, 
he  died  at  Paris,  2nd  July,  1843,  in  the  eighty- 
ninth  year  of  his  age.  When  on  his  death-bed,  and 
suffering  greatly  from  difficulty  of  breathing,  some 
one  said  to  him,  “Providence  owes  you  a miti- 
gation of  your  sufferings,  since  in  your  life  you 
have  alleviated  the  sufferings  of  so  many.”  “Me!” 
replied  the  dying  sage,  “ why  me  ? Each  man 
here  below  works  as  God  gives  him  strength,  and 
meets  a greater  or  a less  reward  at  the  judgment- 
seat  of  man ; but  he  can  claim  no  reward  at  the 
judgment-seat  of  God.  God  owes  me  nothing,  but 
1 owe  God  much — yea,  all.” 

The  Colleges,  those  ever-wakeful  guardians  of 
sound  and  orthodox  views,  saw  with  alarm  the 
rapid-spreading  of  the  heterodox  system,  but  for 
some  time  did  not  decide  upon  any  methodized 
system  of  opposition.  Perhaps  they  were  influ- 
enced in  this,  by  finding  that  the  medical  periodi- 
cals were  very  active  and  assiduous  in  denouncing 
the  odious  bantling.  These  spared  no  labour  or 
expense  to  secure  its  total  destruction.  The  Lancet ^ 
the  Medical  Times,  the  Monthly  Journal  of  Medical 
Science,  and  that  very  erudite  organ  of  the  drug- 


o-ists,  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal,  week  after 
week,  poured  forth  vituperation  and  denunciations 
of  the  strongest  and  most  variegated  character 
against  it,  but  all  was  of  no  avail.  Homceopathy, 
the  name  by  which  the  new  views  are  now  univer- 
sally known,  waxed  stronger  and  increased  mightily. 
Apothecaries,  surgeons,  physicians,  and  even  pro- 
fessors in  the  Colleges,  became  converts ; while  the 
number  of  adherents  in  the  ranks  of  the  non- 
medical public  increased  so  greatly,  that  they  were 
to  be  found  in  the  humblest  cot  and  the  loftiest 
hall ; in  the  pulpit,  “ the  senate,  and  the  field.” 

It  was  while  matters  were  in  this  state  of  uncer- 
tainty and  alarm,  that  it  came  to  the  ears  of  the 
Senatus  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  at 
Edinburgh,  that  one  of  their  body,  holding  the  high 
honour  of  Fellow  of  their  College,  and  who  had 
lately  been  their  Secretary,  and  had  received  from 
their  own  hands,  w'ithin  the  previous  few  months, 
a testimonial  of  the  most  gratifying  description 
upon  resigning  his  office,  had  become  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  homceopathy,  and  publicly  declared 
his  adhesion  to  its  principles.  If  by  some  means 
it  could  have  been  possible  to  have  discharged  at 
once  a twenty-pair  galvanic  battery  on  the  members 
of  the  Senatus,  scattered  as  they  were  in  their 
various  dwellings  and  localities,  or  have  given  them 
simultaneously  a potent  dose  of  Cannabis  Indica, 
tlie  Indian  mental  stimulant,  it  would  not  have 
})i’oduced  a more  startling  effect  than  did  the 


receipt  of  this  intelligence.  It  is  said  the  Secretary 
became  so  wild  and  uncontrollable,  that  he  rushed 
out  of  his  office,  apparently  wishful  to  do  some- 
thing desperate  to  something  or  somebody,  and 
after  running  about  for  two  hours  without  knowing 
what  that  should  be,  was  on  the  point  of  jumping 
over  the  North  Bridge,  when,  fortunately  for  his 
life  and  comfort,  he  suddenly  found  himself  con- 
fronted by  the  composed  countenance  and  sturdy 
frame  of  the  President.  A short  colloquy  put  the 
latter  in  possession  of  the  cause  of  such  unseemly 
behaviour  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary,  and,  but 
for  the  well-known  self-command  and  benignity  of 
mind  habitual  to  the  master,  it  is  difficult  to  say 
what  the  consequences  might  have  been  to  both. 
As  it  was,  he  had  self-possession  enough  both  to 
control  himself  and  restrain  the  fury  of  the  other. 
The  President,  however,  did  not  entirely  escape 
being  inflamed  at  the  dreadful  news.  He  became 
considerably  agitated,  and,  after  some  minutes 
disturbed  meditation,  advised  the  Secretary  to  post 
home  as  fast  as  he  could,  and  summon  a general 
meeting  of  the  Bellows  to  hold  high  council  on  the 
matter.  This  course  was  adopted,  and  a meeting 
was  summoned  for  the  9th  of  May,  1851.  It  was 
numerously  attended,  and  many  speeches,  of  greater 
and  less  eloquence,  were  delivered.  Reporters  not 
being  admitted,  we  cannot  give  anything  like  full 
copies  of  these  orations,  and  must  content  our- 
selves with  the  following  general  outline  of  the 
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proceedings,  which  has  been  supplied  to  us  by  a 
friend,  who  had  the  opportunity  of  secreting  himself 
in  an  ante-chamber. 

The  members  began  to  assemble  early,  and  the 
most  careless  observer  might  have  concluded,  from 
the  anxious  countenances  and  generally  agitated 
demeanour  of  the  Fellows,  that  something  important 
was  about  to  be  transacted.  The  President  and 
Secretary  were  frequently  seen  to  lay  their  heads 
together  and  discourse  most  earnestly.  The  Pro- 
fessors of  Military  Surgery  and  the  Materia  Medica 
were  no  less  anxiously  engaged;  while  he  of  the 
Clinical  Surgery  sat  alone,  evidently  meditating  on 
some  grand  thought,  and  scanning  all  beneath  him, 
with  down-fixed  eyes,  for  food  to  fill  his  mind. 
Ever  and  anon  his  large,  bony  hands  were  ener- 
getically applied  alternately  to  his  occiput  and  ossa 
nasi,  and  the  muscles  of  his  countenance  acted  in 
sympathising  unison.  The  other  Fellows  ranged 
themselves  into  groups  of  various  size ; while,  per- 
haps, the  majority  tried  to  subdue  their  impatience 
by  pacing  rapidly  to  and  fro  in  the  hall,  or  loung- 
ing and  kicking  on  the  couches,  much  to  the 
detriment  of  the  good  damask  coverings  which 
adorn  those  useful  articles  of  furniture  in  the  hall. 

At  length,  the  Presidenti  tired  of  the  scene  of 
confusion  just  described,  and  having,  no  doubt, 
something  more  congenial  to  do  at  home,  assumed 
the  chair,  and  after  repeatedly  calling  the  members 
to  order,  spoke  to  the  following  effect : — 
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“ I suppose  the  learned  Fellows  are  already 
aware  of  the  object  of  the  meeting,  and  some  one 
no  doubt  has  come  prepared  with  comprehensive 
and  well-digested  measures  to  meet  the  great  exi- 
gency of  the  case.  Lest,  however,  any  one  present 
should  not,  by  some  strange  concatenation  of  cir- 
cumstances, have  heard  of  the  particular  cause  for 
this  meeting  being  held,  I may  as  well  announce 
now,  that  information  of  the  most  authentic  cha- 
racter had  reached  the  ears  of  the  Council  that 
their  late  Secretary,  whom  they  all  respected  so 
highly,  and  to  whom  they  had  very  lately  presented 
a valuable  token  of  esteem  and  gratitude,  had  seen 
proper  to  renounce  his  creed,  that  true,  orthodox 
creed  of  medicine  which  has  rendered  our  town 
famous  in  the  world,  and  adopt  the  new  pigmy 
idea,  for  creed  he  would  not  call  it,  homoeopathy. 
(Loud  groans  from  all  the  Fellows,  followed  by  the 
faint  echo  of  a chuckle,  which  caused  many  of  them 
to  start  and  look  angrily  around.)  But  I will  not, 
at  the  present  stage  of  the  proceedings,  occupy  the 
time  of  the  meeting  by  any  sentiments  of  my  own, 
but  will  sit  down  after  stating  that  it  is  my  firm 
conviction  that  the  time  has  come  for  the  College 
to  act  in  this  matter,  and  for  something  to  be  done 
speedily  and  effectuaUy  to  arrest  the  pestilent 
heresy,  or  we  shall  see  the  whole  country  carried 
away  by  the  great  delusion,  that  the  smallest  quan- 
tity of  physic  possible  was  better  for  the  community 
than  the  regular  and  ample  doses,  invented  by 
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profound  scientific  research,  and  hallowed  by  the 
wisdom  of  ages  and  the  sanction  of  our  own  illus- 
trious College.” 

On  the  President  sitting  down,  the  whole  meet- 
ing seemed  to  rise  at  once — at  least  a score  of 
hands  were  raised  to  catch  his  attention  ; pushing 
and  shoving  of  no  very  lenient  character  took  place 
among  the  candidates  for  the  place  of  next  orator, 
and  the  greatest  confusion  for  a short  time  prevailed. 
The  firmness  of  the  chairman,  however,  at  length 
prevailed  in,  partiall}-  restoring  order ; and  he  having 
decided  that  the  Secretary,  who  had  shoved  the 
most  and  shouted  the  loudest,  had  the  eye  of 
the  chair,  that  worthy  was  allowed  to  speak.  The 
learned  gentleman’s  speech,  however,  was  so  long, 
and  was  delivered  with  such  violent  gesticulation, 
that  it  will  be  useless  to  attempt  even  a brief  out- 
line of  it.  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as 
our  report  must  end  with  him,  the  same  incident 
which  brought  his  oration  to  a premature  end 
having,  for  obvious  reasons,  made  it  advisable  for 
the  writer  of  this  to  leave  his  place  of  fancied 
security  and  secrecy,  and  betake  himself  to  a more 
friendly  locality.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that 
he  w^as  most  earnest  in  his  denunciation  of  his  pre- 
decessor and  homoeopathy,  and  moved  a long  list 
of  resolutions  for  the  adoption  of  the  College; 
but  while  enforcing  the  necessity  of  passing  these 
resolutions,  and  supporting  them  by  enlightening 
the  public  mind  by  means  of  the  press,  the  in- 
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cident  occurred  which  has  just  been  alluded  to. 
As  the  words,  “by  means  of  the  press,”  were 
uttered,  a voice  from  behind  him,  with  a tone  of  the 
bitterest  and  most  exultant  irony,  exclaimed,  “Hah ! 
hah  ! Dr.  Wood  ; I thought  you  had  had  enough 
of  printing  already.  Go  home,  and  view  the  great 
pile  of  unsold  copies  of  ‘ Homoeopathy  Unmasked,^ 
and  after  having  counted  the  cost,  think  again 
before  printing  an^^  more  on  that  subject.” 
Whether  the  Secretary  really  thought  that  this 
taunt  came  from  some  member  of  the  meeting  or 
not,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  During  his  speech, 
he  had  more  than  once  heard  a suppressed  guffaw 
proceed  from  the  same  quarter,  but  when  the  bold 
unmannerly  attack  we  have  just  described  came 
out,  he  could  no  longer  contain  himself,  but  wheeled 
rapidly  round,  and  was  rushing  furiously  to  the 
quarter  whence  the  voice  proceeded,  when,  in  his 
headlong  career,  he  came  violently  against  the  chair 
on  which  reclined  the  still  meditating  Professor  of 
Clinical  Surgery,  and  upset  it  and  its  occupant  with 
such  force  that,  in  the  fall,  the  Materia  Medica 
chair  and  its  professor  were  involved  in  the  same  pre- 
dicament. Nor  was  this  all ; for  the  Professor  of 
Materia  Medica  happening  to  have  been  amusing 
himself  by  swinging  on  one  leg  of  his  chair  when 
the  accident  happened,  struck  his  legs  upwards  in 
an  effort  to  save  himself,  and  by  that  means  drove 
the  central  table,  on  which  were  placed  the  Pre- 
sident’s desk,  notes,  and  writing  materials,  from 
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its  position,  and  inverted  it  vvitk  its  contents  upon 
the  persons  of  the  members  who  were  placed  on 
the  opposite  side ; so  amidst  the  tuninlt  oi  this 
scene  we  must  conclude  our  sketch  of  this  por- 
tentous meeting. 

What  occurred  after  the  period  at  which  our 
friend  who  furnished  the  foregoing  had  pre- 
cipitately to  retreat  from  his  quiet  corner,  we 
have  no  means  of  correctly  ascertaining.  The 
reader  may  easily  imagine  that  it  w^ould  be  some 
time  before  the  commotion  subsided ; but  at  any 
rate,  we  must  infer  that  order  was  some  ti»ne  or 
other  established,  for  the  following  resolutions  w^ere 
published  in  the  local  organs  a few  days  after, 
and  stated  to  have  been  passed  unanimously  at 
the  meeting. 

“ At  Edinburgh,  and  within  the  College  Hall  there,  the 
ninth  day  of  May,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty- 
one  years,  an  Extraordinary  Meeting  of  the  lioyal  Col- 
lege was  held,  pursuant  to  a Resolution  agreed  to  at  the 
last  Quarterly  Meeting,  and  of  which  Extraordinary 
Meeting  due  notice  was  given  by  billets  sent  to  all  the 
Fellows. 

“ Dr.  Simpson,  President,  in  the  chair.  Roll  called,  and 
absentees  fined. 

••  Dr.  Alexander  Wood,  the  Honorary  Secretary,  reported 
the  circumstances  which  led  the  Council  to  believe  that  the 
time  was  now  come  when  it  was  necessary  to  take  some  steps 
in  regard  to  those  Fellows  of  the  College  who  had  professed 
themselves  Homoeopathic  Practitioners. 

“•  The  following  Resolutions  were  moved,  seconded,  and 
unanimously  agreed  to  : — 
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“ l.  That  the  KoyaU  College  of  Physicians  of  Edinburgh 
did  several  years  ago  publicly  express  its  opinion  of  Homoeo- 
pathy and  Homoeopathic  Practitioners,  by  peremptorily  de- 
clining to  admit  into  its  body  a candidate  for  its  Fellowship 
who  belonged  to  that  denomination,  and  consequently  that  no 
Fellow  of  the  College  can  possibly  be  ignorant  of  the  light 
in  which  all  those  who  practise  Homoeopathy  are  regarded 
by  the  College. 

“ 2.  The  College  regret  that,  notwithstanding  this  decided 
expression  of  their  opinion,  more  than  one  of  its  Fellows, 
after  being  admitted  in  a different  character,  have  endangered 
the  reputation  of  the  College  by  becoming  Homoeopathic 
Practitioners  ; and  the  College  express  an  earnest  hope  that 
these  Fellows,  seeing  that  they  have  thus  virtually  separated 
themselves  from  the  College,  will  spontaneously  sever  their 
further  connection  with  an  Institution  which  repudiates  them, 
and  from  which  they  deidve,  as  merely  nominal  Fellows, 
nothing  else  than  a false  position  and  a spurious  credit. 

“ 3.  The  College  feel  the  more  bound  thus  to  express 
their  opinion,  inasmuch  as  those  of  the  Fellows  who  have 
become  Homceopathists,  or  any  other  Medical  Practitioners 
who  follow  Homoeopathy,  must  necessarily  be  aliens  to  the 
other  Fellows,  and  to  the  profession  at  large  ; inasmuch  as 
no  Fellow  of  this  College,  nor  any  other  physician,  can,  by 
any  possibility,  without  derogating  from  his  own  honour,  and 
from  the  honour  of  the  profession,  meet  Practitioners  wf 
Homoeopathy  in  consultation,  or  co-operate  with  them  in  the 
other  common  duties  of  professional  life. 

“ 4.  That,  although  the  College  has  hitherto  not  thought 
it  expedient  to  take  any  active  steps  for  disclaiming  those 
Fellows  who  have  become  Homoeopathic  Practitioners  sub- 
sequently to  their  admission  to  the  College,  nevertheless, 
since  it  has  the  power  of  dealing  summarily  with  those  who 
act  in  a manner  so  unbecoming  the  character  of  a physician, 
it  reserves  its  right  to  exercise  this  powmr  when  it  shall  be  so 
advised. 

“ It  w'as  further  moved  ; — 
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“ That  the  College  having  found  it  necessary  at  length, 
and  very  reluctantly,  to  take  action  in  regard  to  those  Fellows 
who,  having  entered  the  College  in  a different  character,  have 
subsequently  avowed  themselves  to  be  Homoeopathic  Prac- 
titioners, remit  to  the  Council  to  direct  copies  of  this  and 
the  foregoing  first  four  Resolutions  to  be  transmitted  by  the 
Secretary  to  all  such  Fellows  as  are  now,  or  may  hereafter  be, 
known  to  have  acted  in  this  way,  trusting  that  this  may  lead 
them  to  withdraw  from  the  College. 

“ This  Resolution  was  also  unanimously  adopted.” 

About  a month  after  the  meeting  before  de- 
scribed was  held,  a student  of  the  name  of  Pope, 
from  Leamington,  presented  himself  before  the 
College  as  a candidate  for  the  usual  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine.  He  was  examined  and  told 
that  his  examination  was  quite  satisfactory.  On 
presenting  himself,  however,  next  day,  as  is  the 
custom,  to  obtain  his  diploma,  and  answer  any 
further  questioning  that  might  be  deemed  neces- 
sary, after  waiting  for  some  time,  the  Professor 
of  Surgery  issued  from  the  Examiner’s  room,  and 
coming  up  to  him,  with  great  anxiety  and  trepida- 
tion depicted  on  his  countenance,  said,  “ Mr.  Pope, 
it  has  been  reported  to  the  Examiners  that  you 
are  a homoeopathist.  That  is,  I hope,  unfounded  ; 
but  the  Examiners  wish  particularly  to  be  informed 
on  the  point.”  Mr.  Pope  replied  that  it  was 
saying  too  much,  to  say  that  he  was  a homoeo- 
pathist ; but  he,  nevertheless,  intended  to  try  that 
system,  and  test  the  truth  of  the  results  boasted 
so  much  of  by  its  advocates.  On  receiving  this 
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answer,  the  Professor  rushed  off  into  his  sanctuary, 
and  soon  after  returned,  more  excited  even  than 
before ; and  standing  at  a distance  from  Mr.  Pope, 
told  him  he  could  not  have  his  degree,  and  that 
he  must  go  about  his  business,  until  he  altered  his 
mind  about  homoeopathy. 

The  chronology  of  events  now  brings  us  to  the 
venerable  University  of  St  Andrew’s.  Here,  as 
in  Edinburgh,  the  attack  was  severe  and  very 
malignant  in  its  features.  A gentleman  from  Nor- 
wich, a member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
had  been  a candidate  at  the  Midsummer  examina- 
tion for  the  degree  of  doctor,  and  being  found 
duly  qualified  had  it  granted.  Shortly  after  it  Avas 
reported,  through  the  pages  of  the  Lancet,  that  that 
gentleman  was  a homoeopathist,  and  immediately 
the  Secretary,  the  now  famous  Dr.  Day,  became  so 
bereft  of  his  senses,  that  he  wrote  io  the  newly- 
fledged  doctor,  requesting  him  to  send  back  his 
degree,  an  act  which  exhibits  very  clearly  the 
intensity  of  the  phobia  in  his  case,  for  be  evidently 
thought  he  could,  by  one  line  from  his  pen,  do 
what  all  sages  in  all  times  have  confessed  they 
were  unable  to  do,  viz.,  ‘‘recall  the  past,  and 
make  the  things  that  were  as  if  they  never  had 
been.’' 

The  case  of  the  third  College,  Aberdeen,  re- 
sembles that  of  St.  Andrew’s  in  every  })articular. 
The  Secretary  tried  “ to  recall  the  past,”  in  like 
manner  that  he  of  St.  Andrew’s  did,  with  a like 
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result.  In  both  instances  they  were  informed 
that  the  diplomas  conferred  were  not  very  highly 
valued  by  their  holders ; but  as  they  were  neces- 
sary to  some  extent,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  law  s 
demands,  they  would  not  be  returned,  and  the 
learned  secretaries  need  give  themselves  no  further 
trouble  in  the  matter. 

Regarding  the  health  of  the  other  dignitaries  of 
these  two  Colleges  there  is  no  information  beyond 
private  rumours  : these  we  will  not  relate  here,  our 
object  being  to  relate  facts  only  of  a public  cha- 
racter. We  can  well  believe  that  the  learned 
gentlemen  ivere  greatly  agitated  at  finding  a 
homoeopathist  had  been  admitted  to  their  College. 
They  were  but  professors  as  their  brethren  of 
Edinburgh,  and  it  would  have  been  too  much  to 
have  expected  more  rational  conduct  from  them. 
It  is  true  one  of  the  St.  Andrew’s  teachers  did 
not  take  part  in  the  excitement,  but  went  about 
chuckling  as  gaily  as  if  he  had  found  a golden  egg, 
and  declaring  that  in  his  opinion  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  if  all  the  candidates  were  homoeopathists, 
for  surely  their  system  was  much  better  than  that 
hitherto  adopted. 

Among  the  members  of  the  profession  scattered 
throughout  the  country,  there  have  been  several  in- 
stances of  the  disease  having  put  on  a very  severe 
and  dangerous  aspect.  A few  weeks  back,  a homoeo- 
pathic physician  from  London  was  requested  to  go 
to  Brighton  and  visit  a gentleman,  who  had  been 


long  ill,  under  the  treatment  of  a surgeon,  and  was 
likely  to  die.  Upon  the  homoeopathist  entering 
the  room  of  the  patient,  the  surgeon  was  seized 
with  a violent  paroxysm,  and  after  several  fruitless 
attempts  at  distinct  rational  speech,  rushed  out  of 
the  room  in  a state  of  frenzy.  A strange  mmble- 
cuni-tumhle  noise  was  heard  for  a moment,  and 
soon  after  Jthe  surgeon’s  gig  started  off  from  the 
door  with  the  speed  of  lightning.  How  he  got 
out  of  the  house  is  not  exactly  known.  The 
housemaid’s  opinion  \vas  in  favour  of  his  having 
leaj)ed  the  drawing-room  window,  while  the 
footman  affirms,  he  saw  him  absolutely  ffy  along 
the  lobby,  and  jump  into  the  gig  with  a force  he 
never  saw  equalled.  At  any  rate,  it  is  quite  cer- 
tain that  lie  did  get  out  of  the  house  some  way, 
but  as  he  has  not  been  back  since,  w^e  cannot  tell 
whether  he  survived  the  attack,  or  how  he  has 
been  since.  Several  other  cases  of  a similar 
character  have  occurred,  but  it  would  serve  no 
good  end  to  relate  the  particulars  of  them. 

During  the  summer  the  disease  showed  itself  at 
Liverpool  also,  in  the  Medical  Society  of  that  town. 
There  were  several  gentlemen  who  had  been 
members  of  the  Society  for  some  years,  who  prac- 
tised on  the  homoeopathic  system.  Until  lately 
these  gentlemen  attracted  no  particular  notice, 
but  were  considered  Avell-behaved,  intelligent  mem- 
bers. When,  however,  the  homoeopathic  system 
was  observed  to  increase  so  rapidly  as  it  has  done 
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for  some  years,  matters  began  to  change,  and  this 
year  the  homoeophobia  became  so  powerful,  that 
the  Society  was  dissolved  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the 
homoeopathists.  Many  strange  versions  of  the 
reasons  adduced  for  this  proceeding  have  been 
promulgated  in  that  town,  but  as  none  of  them 
have  even  the  resemblance  of  common  sense,  it 
would  be  a waste  of  time  to  insert  them  here.  It 
will  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  in  all  of  them  there 
was  a lamentable  lack  of  that  calm,  practical 
wisdom  which  Ave  expect  to  find  in  members  of  a 
profession  that,  beyond  all  others,  requires  for  its 
successful  application  those  valuable  qualities  of 
character. 

Next  to  the  Edinburgh  exhibition,  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  case  of  the  disease  occurred  in 
August,  at  Brighton,  in  the  meetings  of  the 
“ Provincial  Medical  and  Surgical  Association.” 
There  the  mania  ran  riot.  Men  from  all  quarters  of 
the  kingdom,  and  all  sorts  of  persons,  that  had  the 
legal  right  to  sign  themselves  M.D.  or  surgeon,  were 
here  assembled.  Cormack,  from  Putney,  with 
the  loss  of  his  one  only  patient  rankling  in  his 
bosom ; Malden  from  Worcester,  lamenting  his 
all  but  extinct  Hst  of  patients,  ravaged  from  him 
by  homoeopathy  and  hydropathy ; Tunstall,  from 
Bath,  in  the  same  position ; Banking,  from  Nor- 
wich, in  desperation  at  the  prospect  of  his 
“ Abstract  of  the  Medical  Sciences  ” being  no 
longer  wanted ; and  good-tempered,  amiable  Sir 
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Charles  Hastings,  M.D.,  from  Worcester  also, 
ready  to  do  anything  rather  than  be  idle  and 
laughed  at,  the  way  he  now  is  in  the  place  where  ‘ 
once  he  was  “ lord  of  all  he  surveyed.”  These 
worthies,  like  the  Edinburgh  professors,  adopted 
“resolutions”  and  appointed  committees.  The 
resolutions  appeared  in  various  newspapers  as  an 
advertisement,  and  contained  a vast  amount  of 
slander,  vituperation,  and  nonsense.  A.ny  one 
desirous  of  reading  them  in  their  natural  con- 
dition, will  find  them  recorded  in  the  IIomcBopatkic 
Times  of  August  23rd.  No  written  account  of  the 
way  in  which  the  meeting  was  conducted  has 
appeared,  but  we  know  from  the  testimony  of 
eye-witnesses,  that  during  the  meeting  the  disease 
raged  violently ; the  members  could  not  control 
their  movements ; as  many  as  twenty  orators 
addressed  the  chair  at  one  time,  and  several  per- 
sonal collisions,  attended  with  contusions  of  con- 
siderable severity,  occurred.  As  a proof  of  the 
nature  of  the  scene,  we  can  instance  the  case  of  one 
of  the  gentlemen  referred  to,  who  is  still  in  such  a 
state  of  excitement  and  bewilderment,  that  his 
friends  are  in  continual  apprehension  for  his  safety, 
and  keep  a constant  watch  on  all  his  movements. 
He  has  written  several  extraordinary  letters  to  his 
friends  the  Lancet  and  the  Medical  Times  since 
the  meeting  occurred,  all  stamped  with  a degree  of 
inanity  and  fury  truly  lamentable  to  see.  Others, 
whom  we  could  mention,  located  rather  further 
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from  London,  are  in  scarcely  better  plight.  The 
Worcester  heroes,  in  particular,  we  are  informed, 
are  still  very  sorely  afflicted.  One  of  them,  it  is 
currently  reported  in  the  neighbourhood,  out  of 
pure  patriotic  devotion  to  large  doses,  and  hatred 
to  homoeopathy,  has  been  seen  swallowing  physic 
in  a druggist’s  shop  for  three  hours  daily,  ever 
since  his  return,  and  he  intends  to  continue  doing 
so  until  he  has  either  overthrown  homoeopatliy,  or 
died  at  his  post.  The  druggist’s  boy  has  had 
several  fits  induced  by  violent  laughing  at  the 
doctor’s  conduct. 

While  the  Colleges  and  Associations  were  sufifer- 
ing  and  acting  in  the  manner  before  related,  the 
medical  periodical  press  was  doubling  its  efforts, 
and  suffering  and  acting  in  association  with  them. 
The  Lancet^  the  Medical  Times,  the  Provincial 
Medical  and  Sm'gical  Joimicd,  and  the  Pharma- 
ceutical  Journal  were  very  conspicuous  by  their 
doings.  Even  Punch,  that  garrulous,  grumbling, 
woidd-be-thought  honest  and  independent  old 
joker,  added  his  venom  and  misrepresentation  to 
the  common  stock,  by  giving  insertion  to  the  silly 
attempts  at  wit  of  an  unemployed  literary  medical 
hack,  who  happened  to  have  got  to  his  Lee  side. 
The  Lancet,  in  its  lucubrations,  excelled  everything 
ever  before  produced  in  coarse,  vulgar  abuse,  and 
ignorant  or  wilful  misrepresentation  of  facts.  This 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  we  consider  that  in 
its  case  there  was  the  fearful  disease  homoeo- 
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])iiobia  added  to  tlie  naturally  bad  character  that 
belongs  to  it ; for  it  would  be  speaking  truth  only, 
if  we  were  to  assert  that  a more  unprincipled  pro- 
duction than  this  Lancet  never  disgraced  the 
annals  of  British  periodical  literature.  It  never 
undertook  a good  cause,  but  with  the  intention  of 
damaging  it.  In  medical  reform,  it  has  been  the 
deadly  upas,  destroying  everything  good  or 
healthy  that  has  been  contemplated ; in  politics, 
the  dishonest,  bullying  profligate,  which  panders  to 
the  worst  ])assions  of  the  mob  for  the  lowest 
possible  reward — jjersonal  advantage  and  popular 
applause  ; while  in  science  it  is  the  shallowest  of 
all  pretenders  and  most  barefaced  of  pilferers.  In 
the  present  instance  it  is  true  the  Medical  Times 
nearly  carries  off*  the  bays,  for  its  articles  stimulated 
by  the  phobia,  rose  to  a very  high  pitch  of  folly, 
wickedness,  and  vulgarity.  Of  the  Phannaceutical 
Journal  people  do  not  expect  much  at  any  time, 
and  Ave  accordingly  find  its  case  very  common- 
place indeed.  It  added  a faint  echo  to  the  thunder 
of  its  eldm-  brothers,  and  bore  its  paroxysms  with 
considerable  meekness ; perhaps  the  absence  of 
its  managing  Editor,  on  a visit  he  has  lately  made 
to  his  immaculate  constituents  at  St.  Alban’s,  may 
in  some  degree  account  for  the  circumstance. 

The  narrative  just  concluded  will  give  the  public 
some  idea  of  the  melancholy  condition  of  the 
medical  profession  at  this  present  moment.  A 
few  members  having  tried  to  improve  the  practice 
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of  their  profession  by  applying  medicines  upon  a 
new  principle,  have  been  very  successful  in  their 
effort,  whereupon  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole  of 
their  brethren  set  upon  and  use  them  in  the  way 
before  shown.  The  innovators  are  gentlemen  who 
have  been  thoroughly  educated  in  their  profession, 
against  whose  moral  character  nothing  can  be 
urged.  They  are,  at  least,  as  trustworthy  and 
respectable  in  their  character  and  attainments  as 
any  portion  of  those  who  continue  by  the  old 
system.  That  portion  also  of  the  public  who 
have  supported  the  new  system  contains  many 
individuals  of  the  greatest  personal  worth  and 
highest  philosophical  attainments.  The  great 
logician  of  the  age,  Dr.  Whately,  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  is  of  the  number;  Professor  Scott,  of 
King’s  College,  one  of  the  acutest  metaphysicians 
of  the  age,  is  another ; a third  is  M.  B.  Sampson, 
Esq.,  City  editor  of  the  Times^  a gentleman  who 
has  contributed  valuable  information  upon  medi- 
cal jurisprudence  and  economics ; while  in  the 
ranks  of  the  nobility,  clergy,  and  gentry  there 
are  hundreds  of  adherents  pre-eminently  distin- 
guished for  their  knowledge  and  moral  worth. 
Notwithstanding,  we  find  the  medical  faculties 
and  the  medical  press  of  the  country  publicly 
denouncing  all  these  as  “ fools  or  knaves.” 
“The  force  of  folly  can  no  further  go.”  To  think 
of  such  a worthless  thing  as  the  Lancet,  aye,  or 
even  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  Ediu- 
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burgh,  all  of  whom  added  together  would  not  on 
any  point,  where  logical,  searching  investigation  is 
required,  be  his  equal,  using  such  language  to 
Dr.  Whately,  excites  very  indignant  emotions  in 
the  mind.  There  are,  however,  considerations  of 
a practical  nature  connected  with  the  question, 
with  the  consideration  of  which  we  may  better  em- 
ploy our  time,  and  therefore  present  the  following 
extracts  from  a very  well-written  and  ably-argued 
pamphlet,  lately  published,  called  “ The  Test  Act.’' 

The  following  bears  on  the  “ resolutions  ” of  the 
Edinburgh  Faculty  not  to  meet  or  recognise 
homoeopathic  practitioners. 

“ Few  words  will  be  required  to  show,  that  if  one  party, 
or  sect,  or  persuasion  of  the  Medical  Profession  resolve  that 
they  will  not  meet  in  consultation  with  any  member  of  a 
different  party,  or  sect,  or  persuasion,  the  public  are  injured  ; 
and,  as  a question  of  principle,  it  cannot  be  decided  by 
counting  the  respective  numbers.  The  proscribed  minority 
may  in  this  case  be  small ; but  let  us  once  admit  the  principle, 
and  the  effects  may  be  disastrous.  We  may  have  the  whole 
body  cut  up  into  sects  ; and  instead  of,  as  heretofore,  having 
free  choice  of  the  whole  Medical  Practitioners  in  Edinburgh, 
in  case  of  desiring  assistance  in  consultation  with  our  usual 
medical  attendant,  we  shall  have  to  consider  to  what  sect  he 
belongs,  and  how  many  members  of  it  there  are.  In  short, 
a supplemary  list  will  have  to  be  published  yearly  in  the 
Almanack  and  Directory  for  our  guidance,  showing  the  actual 
state  of  parties.  Suppose  that  Dr.  Henderson  is  my  family 
attendant.  He  is  considered  an  excellent  stethoscopist ; he 
examines  my  chest,  and,  as  the  result  of  such  examinations 
and  his  knowledge  of  the  history  of  my  health,  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  I am  in  a consumption,  and  orders  me,  with 
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directions  as  to  treatment  and  medicine,  to  Madeira.  Well, 
it  is  a long  way  and  a serious  change  of  life  ; and  I should 
like  to  have  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Alison  or  Dr.  Simpson  before 
leaving  home.  I tell  Dr.  Plenderson  that  I wish  a consulta- 
tion with  one  of  them  on  the  subject.  ‘ Oh !’  he  replies, 
‘ that  is  perfectly  impossible  ; neither  of  them  can  meet  with 
me  without  loss  of  character.  So  the  College  of  Physicians 
has  determined.’  ‘ Why  on  earth  cannot  they  meet  with 
you  V I ask.  ‘ Are  you  not  a Graduate,  and  one  of  the 
Medical  Professors  of  the  University,  a Member  of  the 
College,  and  of  reputable  private  character  V ‘ I believe  1 
am  all  these,’  he  answers  me ; ‘ but  the  reason  is,  that  I am 
a homa'opathist.’  ‘ And  pray,  Dr.  H.,  what  may  that  long 
terrible  word  mean  ? Is  it  the  Greek  for  a liar,  or  a quack, 
or  for  what,  that  it  operates  as  an  impassable  bar  to  the 
benevolence  and  professional  zeal  of  other  members  of  the 
College  V ‘ Oh  no,’  he  answers,  ‘ it  is  nothing  at  all  so 
detestable.’  ‘ What  is  it,  then,  to  be  a homoeopathist  V 
‘ Well,  I will  tell  you  shortly  Avhat  it  means.  It  imports  a 
belief  in  the  prevalence  of  a general  law  by  which  to  be 
guided  in  the  selection  of  remedies  ; similia  similihus  curantw, 
e.xpressed  technically ; or,  in  plain  English,  that  the  substance 
which  produces  in  the  healthy  a resemblance  of  the  disease 
Avill  cure  it  in  the  sick.’  ‘ And  is  this  law  universally  repu- 
diated by  the  other  Members  of  the  College  V " By  no  means,’ 
he  tells  me.  ‘ In  fact,  I remember  that,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
rejection  (after  a vote  by  ballot)  of  Dr.  Black's  petition  for 
admission  as  a member,  the  President  said,  that  the  homoco- 
pathists  had  no  right  to  the  exclusive  use  of  the  title,  for  that 
on  occasions  they  all  practised  homooopathically.  Indeed, 
the  truth  is,  that  all  the  specifics  in  common  use  are  given  in 
accordance  with  the  homoeopathic  law.’  ” 

The  writer  then  shows  that  the  College  was  not 
in  a position  to  condemn,  having  never  tried  the 
system,  and  contrasts  their  conduct  with  that  of 
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Dr.  Andrew  Combe,  one  of  the  profoundest 
thinkers  of  their  body.  The  latter  is  so  candid,  and 
so  full  of  sound  philosophy,  that  we  give  entire 
a letter  of  his  to  a friend  on  the  subject. 

“ A lew  words  now  on  homoeopathy  in  particular.  I am 
very  glad  that  you  have  brought  the  question  of  its  truth  and 
merits  seriously  before  your  readers ; for,  of  all  methods  of 
advancing  the  interests  of  science,  that  which  consists  in  the 
supercilious  neglect  of  alleged  new  discoveries,  merely  on 
the  ground  that  they  differ  from  what  is  already  known,  is 

assuredly  the  worst But  surely  we  are  bound 

not  to  be  too  rash  in  rejecting,  without  examination,  facts 
and  principles  which  come  before  us,  attested  by  men  of  ex- 
perience, skill,  and  integrity,  and  who  can  have  no  motive  for 
deceiving  us.  Judged  of  by  the  standard  of  our  own 
opinions,  these  facts  and  principles  may  seem  at  first  sight 
to  be  altogether  absurd ; but,  if  so,  the  question  then  comes 
to  be,  is  our  standard  itself  undoubtedly  a correct  one  ? Or 
may  it  not  be  that  ignorance  has  misled  us  to  adopt  it  as  in- 
fallible, and  that  it  would  be  wiser  in  us  to  compare  both  it 
and  the  alleged  discoveries  with  nature,  before  assuming 
eiiher  to  be  demonstrably  true. 

“Again,  as  a matter  of  theoi-y,  supported  only  by  argu- 
inent,  homcEopathy  produces  no  conviction  whatever  on  my 
mind  of  its  truth,  or  even  of  its  probability  ; but,  as  a question 
of  fact,  claiming  to  rest  ‘ on  the  irresistible  ground  of  its 
superior  power  of  curing  diseases,  and  preserving  human 
life,’  and  on  the  alleged  experience  of  able  and  honest  men, 
as  competent  to  judge  as  most  of  those  who  oppose  them,  I 
cannot  venture  tu  denounce  it  as  untrue,  because  I have  no 
experience  bearing  especially  upon  it  to  bring  forward, 
and  we  are  still  too  ignorant  to  be  able  to  predicate 
a priori  what  may  or  may  not  be  true  in  the  great 
field  of  nature.  But,  after  the  presumptive  evidence  which 
vou  yourself  have  produced,  if  I were  now  in  practice,  I 
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should  hokl  myself  hound,  without  further  delay  ^ to  test  its  truth 
by  careful  and  extensive  experiments,  because,  where  truth  is 
really  our  aim,  the  shortest  and  least  encumbered  approach  to 
it  is  always  the  best ; and  even  a few  well-defined  and  care- 
fully-observed facts  would  carry  far  more  weight,  as  items  of 
evidence,  than  volumes  of  general  or  controversial  reasoning. 

. . . View  the  question  as  we  may,  one  of  three  things  must 
he : either  homoeopathy  is  true,  or  it  is  false,  or  it  is  a mixture 
of  truth  and  error.  Let  us  suppose  the  worst,  and  hold  it  to 
be  false  in  its  foundation,  and  false  in  its  superstructure — 
what  harm  can  result  from  putting  it  to  the  test,  and  ascer- 
taining the  fact  demonstrably  ? None  whatever,  but  on  the 
contrary,  much  good.  We  shall  at  least  have  gained  the  power 
of  giving  a direct  and  authoritative  negative  to  its  allegations, 
which  we  shall  then  prove  to  be  fallacious,  and  rvhich  have 
been  suffered  to  reign  and  diffuse  themselves  for  thirty  years, 
from  the  absence  of  direct  counter-evidence  by  wdiich  to 
rebut  them.  We  shall  thus  be  able  also  to  put  the  profession 
and  the  public  on  their  guard,  with  some  chance  of  being  listened 
to,  and  shall  have  obtained  the  inestimable  advantage  of 
keeping  our  own  minds  open  to  the  admission  of  new  truths, 
and  of  showing  that,  in  our  estimate  of  evidence,  and  in  our 
conclusions,  we  are  actuated  not  by  any  mean  jealousy  or 
dogmatic  assumption  of  authority,  but  by  the  single  and 
simple  desire  of  advancing  the  interests  of  science  and 
humanity  to  the  best  of  our  ability.” 

Another  writer  in  the  Bdinhurgli  News  has  some 
very  trite  and  apposite  reflections  in  the  follow- 
ing letter. 

“ OvK  College  of  Physicians. — Our  readers  already 
understand  pretty  clearly  the  nature  of  the  homoeopathic 
movement  in  medicine,  since  we  have  thought  it  our  duty  as 
journalists  to  inquire  concerning  so  striking  a scientific 
phenomenon,  and  also  to  lay  the  results  of  the  investigation 
before  the  public.  Not  that  we  presumed  to  enter  on  a 


scientific  estimate  of  the  homa'opathio  doctrine,  for  that 
would  certainly  have  been  beyond  our  province ; but  we 
were  anxious  to  know  what  it  is,  who  originated  it,  and  by 
whom  it  is  received,  inasmuch  as  we  were  never  done  hearing 
of  it  in  society.  In  short,  homoeopathy  had  become  such  a 
notable  thing  in  the  world  around  us,  that  we  were  bound 
(as  professed  teachers)  to  seek  some  information  on  the 
subject,  and  report  our  findings  to  our  readers.  They  are 
therefore  aware  that  this  homoeopathy  is  essentially  a theory 
of  cure,  propounded  by  one  Hahnemann  some  fiftv  years 
ago,  practised  upon  by  a rapidly  increasing  minority  of  our 
own  doctors,  and  trusted  in  by  all  sorts  of  lay  people,  from 
his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  to  his  Excellency  the 
Chevalier  Bunsen,  inclusive  of  a rare  variety  of  intellectual 
character.  It  keeps  up  dispensaries,  founds  hospitals,  edits 
journals,  gains  large  private  practices,  as  they  are  called, 
writes  books,  and  makes  converts.  Its  professors  are  regu- 
larly graduated  doctors  of  medicine,  and  its  patients  are 
gentle  and  simple,  learned  and  unlearned,  men  of  genius  and 
men  of  none,  Jews  and  Gentiles,  but  certainly  as  fair  an 
average  of  contemporary  society  as  presently  rallies  round 
any  new  cause.  Whether,  then,  homoeopathy  be  a discovery, 
a half-truth,  or  one  more  medical  error  in  history  (a  thing 
we  are  not  competent  to  decide,  of  course,  or  even  to  pro- 
nounce an  opinion  upon)  it  is  at  least  clear  that  it  is  not  a 
thing  to  be  sneered  down,  nor  yet  an  ignoble  creature  to  be 
thrust  out  of  good  men's  doors.  Indeed,  it  seems  too  viva- 
cious and  aggressive  to  suffer  much  damage  at  anybody's 
hands.  To  say  nothing  of  some  hundred  and  fifty  other 
])ractitioners,  it  has  within  these  few  years  won  four  of  the 
Fellows  of  our  College  of  Physicians  to  its  standard  — Pro- 
fessor Henderson,  Dr.  Neville  Wood  of  London,  Dr.  M‘Leod 
of  Ben  llhydding,  and  Dr.  Ransford  of  York,  the  last  of 
whom  was  lately  the  treasurer  of  the  good  old  institution.  So 
much  for  the  first  part  of  our  story ; now^  for  the  second. 

“ The  majority  of  the  Royal  College  (for  it  is  royal  !) 
could  not  stand  this  conversion  of  its  learned  fellows  any 
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longer,  it  seems  ; and  they  have  actually  within  these  few 
weeks  passed  a series  of  resolutions  insisting  (by  implication) 
on  the  withdrawal  of  the  new  converts.  They  do  not  expel 
them,  indeed  ; but  why  ? Simply  because  the  four  extruded 
Fellows  would  be  down  on  the  College  with  as  many  actions  of 
damages,  say  to  the  tune  of  £10,000  a-piece  ; and  the  damages 
would  assuredly  be  awarded.  This  College  has  now  much 
more  work  before  than  behind  it,  we  suspect.  Mesmerism 
has  always  been  in  their  black  books,  and  they  must  proceed 
speedily  to  thrust  forth  Professor  Gregory — perhaps  even 
Dr.  Simpson,  the  president,  good  as  he  is  at  saving  appear- 
ances, being  a true  a posteriori  man  of  science  ? Next  comes 
phrenology  and  the  phrenologists  ; could  Dr.  Bennett  or  any 
other  orthodox  Fellow  not  prove  the  former  to  be  a humbug, 
and  the  latter  to  be  dupes  and  quacks,  in  the  space  of  five- 
and-twenty  minutes,  by  any  stop-watch  in  the  kingdom  r 
Does  phrenology  not  modify  a man’s  whole  treatment  of  the 
insane,  and  a portion  of  his  therapeutic  practice  in  general  ? In 
sober  earnest,  the  College  is  bound  in  its  duty  to  the  public  to 
insult  phrenology  and  mesmerism  without  delay.  But  it  won’t, 
for  discretion  is  the  better  part  of  valour.  It  has  no  particular 
taste  for  persecution  merely  for  persecution’s  sake.  Like 
the  tiger,  and  the  polecat,  and  the  domestic  cat,  it  is  not 
brave  ; it  only  does  brave-looking  things  under  the  impulsion 
of  hunger,  under  the  pressure  of  alimentiveness  as  the  phre- 
nological Fellows  would  say,  under  the  inspiration  of  avaritia 
vulgaris,  or  common  greed.  Phrenology  and  mesmerism 
do  not  touch  the  regal  pocket  yet ; but  homoeopathy  does, 
and  it  must  be  put  down,  for  the  craft  is  in  danger.  There 
were  clearly  representatives  of  Alexander  the  coppersmith, 
and  sons  of  Simon  Magus ; but  it  would  have  been  better 
still  if  there  had  been  even  one  town-clerk  of  Ephesus  at  the 
fatal  meeting.  But  they  were  unanimous,  for  ‘ a fellow, 
feeling  makes  us  wondrous  kind.’ 

“ We  need  not  say  we  deplore  all  this — the  thinking  por- 
tion of  the  public  will  despise  it.  Be  homoeopathy  right  or 
wrong,  this  treatment  of  its  honest  and  learned  advocates  is 
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insolent,  tyrannical,  ignorant,  vulgar,  and  utterly  repugnant 
to  the  spirit  of  the  age.  As  a fact,  indeed,  it  is  impotent ; 
but  as  an  example  it  is  infamous.  It  is  an  insult  to  the 
thousands  of  thoughtful  lay-adherents  of  homoeopathy,  for 
they  have  conscientiously  chosen  their  physicians.  It  is  an 
insult  to  the  public  at  large,  for  it  is  an  endeavour  to  dictate 
their  selection.  It  is  an  insult  to  mankind,  for  it  is  a tre- 
mendously feeble  attempt  to  fetter  thought  and  will.  It  is  an 
insult  to  science,  for  science  expires  as  soon  as  it  is  denied 
the  air  of  freedom  and  the  everlasting  right  of  growth. 

“ It  is  also  a bungle — yes,  an  egregious  blunder.  It  draws 
public  attention  to  the  subject.  It  interests  people’s  feelings 
of  natural  justice,  patronage,  good  nature,  and  sympathy,  in 
favour  of  the  condemned  inquirers.  It  drives  the  homooo- 
pathists,  both  professional  and  passive,  into  stricter  leagues 
of  resistance,  aggression,  and  victory.  In  one  word,  if 
homoeopathy  be  an  error,  the  world  will  one  day  blame  our 
College  of  Physicians  for  doing  what  they  could  to  consolidate 
and  perpetuate  it. 

“ But  if  homoeopathy  turn  out  to  be  not  an  error  ? If  it 
prove  to  contain  some  important  germ  of  truth  ? If  it  be 
yet  destined,  like  the  Copernican  astronomy,  like  the  La- 
voisierian  chemistry,  like  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and 
like  vaccination,  to  eventual  victory — in  brief,  if  there  be  a 
glorious  immortality  in  reserve  for  it,  will  not  our  learned 
doctors  be  found  to  have  been  fighting  against  truth  ? Will 
Edinburgh,  in  1851,  not  be  remembered  in  history,  in  that 
not  impossible  case,  as  the  metropolis  of  bigotry  and  im- 
potence ? Will  it  not  be  chronicled  that — Professor  Simpson 
in  the  chair.  Dr.  Wood  leading  out.  Professor  Christison 
moved,  and  our  College  of  Physicians  adopted,  these  stand- 
still resolutions ; while  the  Witness,  a JFi'ce  Church  organ  of 
the  time,  bestowed  its  approbation  on  them,  and  no  journalist 
condemned  them  but  ourselves  ? Be  it  iterated  and  re- 
iterated, and  reiterated  again,  that  these  resolutions  are  dis- 
graceful in  any  event ; but  in  the  possible  event  referred  to, 
they  are  worse. 
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It  is  but  fair  to  mention  that  tlie  IVitncss  has  done  Pro- 
fessor Henderson  the  jusrice  to  publish  a letter  on  this  busi- 
ness ; and  a clear,  pointed,  manly  letter  it  is.  We  are  not 
I'riends,  far  less  partisans  of  homoeojjathy,  except  in  so  far  as 
respect  for  the  intellectual  and  moral  attitude  of  its  disciples, 
and  the  securing  of  a fair  field  and  no  favour  for  all  kinds  of 
investigation  after  truth  naturally  carry  us;  but  we  can  con- 
fidently assure  the  homoeopathists  of  Edinburgh  that  their 
position  in  the  sympathy  and  esteem  of  their  fellow-citizens 
is  now  better  than  ever.  Let  them  go  on  fearlessly — not  as 
disputants,  not  as  sectaries,  but  as  perpetual  inquirers.  If 
they  find  their  doctrine  wanting,  let  them  give  it  to  the 
winds ; if  they  find  it  sufficing,  let  them  stand  on  it  as  a 
rock.  Conscience  is  more  royal  than  the  College.’’ 

Before  closing  our  extracts,  it  will  afford  the 
reader  gratification  to  read  Professor  Henderson’s 
letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Edinburgh  College, 
acknowledging  receipt  of  a copy  of  the  “ Resolu- 
tions,” etc. 

“ Dr.  Henderson  to  the  Secretary  of  the  College  of  Physicians. 

“ 61,  Northumberland  Street, 

“ 12th  May,  IShl. 

Sill, — I have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a copy  of  a 
series  of  Resolutions  adopted  by  the  Royal  College  of  Phy- 
sicians on  the  9th  curt.,  and  which,  you  say,  you  have  been 
instructed  to  send  me. 

■*  Some  part  of  those  Resolutions  are  so  intemperate  and 
insulting,  as  to  be  discreditable  to  the  body  from  which  they 
emanate ; and  though  you  take  pains  to  inform  me  that  the 
Resolutions,  as  they  stand,  were  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
College,  I shall  do  some  of  the  Fellows  the  justice  to  believe 
that  they  have  so  much  good  sense  and  gentlemanly  feeling 
as  to  be  incapable  of  impugning  the  honour  of  any  one 
because  he  differs  from  them  in  the  choice  or  dose  of  a drug  ; 
although  they  may,  from  absence  or  inadvertence,  have  ap- 
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peared  to  acquiesce  in  the  sentiments  of  some  less  Scrupulous 
associate. 

“ To  the  framer  of  these  Resolutions  I would  willingly  con- 
fine the  disgrace  of  what  is  outrageous  in  their  tone  and 
tenor ; but  as  they  are  sent  forth,  in  their  present  offensive 
shape,  in  the  name  of  the  College,  I am  precluded  from  re- 
plying now  to  such  parts  of  them  as  may  fairly  be  mooted 
among  courteous  and  upright  men,  nor  can  I reply  to  them 
at  any  time  until  the  College  shall  address  me  in  a more 
becoming  style. 

“The  unusual  title  of  ‘Practitioner  of  Homoeopathy,’ 
with  which  you  indorse  your  letter  to  me,  is  doubtless  in- 
tended as  an  additional  insult.  Whether  suggested  by  the 
Royal  College,  or  the  spontaneous  fruit  of  your  own  taste, 
I receive  the  purposed  indignity  with  composure ; for  I fully 
believe,  and  have  long  acted  on  the  belief,  temperately,  yet 
firmly,  and  undeterred  by  much  misrepresentation  and  abuse, 
that  what  is  termed  the  ‘ homoeopathic  principle,’  is  by  far 
the  most  important  and  the  most  extensively  useful  of  the 
principles  hitherto  discovered,  which  ought  to  regulate  the 
practice  of  medicine ; and  if  physicians  are  to  be  classed  by 
distinctive  epithets,  as  Homoeopathic,  Allopathic,  and  Anti- 
pathic, according  as  they  prefer  one  therapeutic  principle  or 
another  in  their  practice,  1 am  abundantly  satisfied — and  the 
reasonable  part  of  the  public  will,  I have  no  doubt,  concur 
with  me — that  under  each  designation,  whether  belonging  to 
a Royal  College  or  not,  there  will  rank  the  usual  proportion 
of  worthy  and  of  questionable  men.  Before  the  College 
commits  itself  farther  on  this  subject,  however,  I would 
caution  it  against  a difficulty  it  will  encounter  in  the  attempt 
at  classification,  and  the  other  measures  it  may  have  in  view, 
by  reminding  it  of  the  discussion  which  took  place  on  the 
occasion  to  which  its  first  Resolution  adverts,  in  which  it  was 
strongly,  and  no  doubt  truly,  urged  by  a President  of  the 
very  same  body,  that  those  who  were  designated  homoeo- 
pathists  had  no  exclusive  right  to  that  title,  seeing  that  the 
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homoeopathic  action  of  remedies  was  as  distinctly  admitted 
by  the  profession  at  large  as  it  was  by  them. 

“ I write  to  you,  of  course,  in  your  official  capacity,  and 
therefore  have  the  honour  to  be, 

“ Your  very  obedient  servant, 

“ William  Hendeksox,” 

After  having  put  the  public  so  fully  in  possession 
of  the  nature  of  the  disease  which  their  medical 
brethren  are  labouring  under,  it  may  appear  super- 
flous  to  add  anything  of  an  admonitory  character. 
I may,  however,  be  allowed  to  say  a few  words.  To 
homoeopathists  I would  say,  be  not  dismayed, 
it  is  the  fate  of  every  truth,  when  it  is  new,  to 
be  assailed  by  misrepresentation  and  prejudice ; 
and  it  is  not,  perhaps,  going  beyond  historical 
exactness  to  assert,  that  the  value  and  importance 
of  a great  discovery  may  be  in  some  degree  esti- 
mated by  the  amount  of  opposition  it  encounters 
on  its  first  promulgation.  We  have  but  to  look 
back  a few  years  for  proofs  to  convince  us  that 
such  was  the  case  in  medicine.  Dr.  Jenner,  for 
his  discovery  of  vaccination,  was  all  but  sent  to 
prison  by  his  fellow-practitioners  in  medicine.  The 
populace,  incited  by  the  doctors,  were  scarcely 
less  violent ; yet  we  now  see  vaccination  practised 
by  all,  and  looked  upon  as  the  greatest  blessing 
that  ever  befel  mankind ; while  the  memory  of 
the  man  is  cherished  by  his  country,  and  grateful 
posterity  are  erecting  monuments  to  perpetuate  his 
fame.  The  various  changes  that  were  introduced 
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from  time  to  time  in  the  treatment  of  lunacy,  fever, 
and  other  formidable  diseases  were  equally  vio- 
lently opposed,  and  their  promulgators  for  years 
subjected  to  persecution  and  ridicule  by  their 
brethren,  and  regarded  as  objects  of  aversion  by 
the  multitude.  It  would  be  unreasonable,  there- 
fore, for  homoeopathists  to  expect  a different  fate. 
But,  it  may  be  said,  the  times  are  changed,  and 
the  greater  amount  of  knowledge  now  diffused 
among  the  people,  added  to  the  experience  scientific 
men  have  had  of  the  danger  of  attacking  any  new 
theory,  merely  because  it  is  new  and  strange,  natu- 
rally induce  us  in  these  days  to  look  for  more 
rational  and  liberal  treatment  than  homoeopathy 
has  received.  To  this  we  can  only  reply,  it  is  not 
so : witness  the  proceedings  recorded  in  this  nar- 
rative, and  then  say  whether  any  age  ever  witnessed 
anything  more  outrageous  and  unjustifiable.  Still 
I say  to  homoeopathists  be  not  dismayed.  You 
have  now  a large  portion  of  the  enlightened  and 
independent  thinkers  of  your  country  on  your  side. 
The  false  position  the  Colleges  and  their  Fellows 
have  assumed  will  gain  you  the  sympathy  of  many 
honest  hearts,  whose  judgments  are  not  yet  with 
you,  but  who  will  inevitably  be  compelled  by 
their  feelings  to  inquire  into  tlie  truth  of  your 
system,  which  is  all  that  is  wanted  for  homoeo- 
pathy. Be  patient  and  persevering,  and  your 
success  is  sure.  In  the  words  of  the  transatlantic 
bard,  unite  and  say — 
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“ Let  us,  then,  be  up  and  doing, 

With  a will  for  any  fate ; 

Still  achieving,  still  pursuing. 

Learn  to  labour  and  to  wait.” 

To  the  public,  generally,  my  advice  is,  keep  out 
of  the  way  of  the  M * D * s as  much  as  you 
can.  When  you  are  ill  and  really  must  have  one, 
get  one  of  the  quietest  you  can  find.  Do  not 
trust  any  person  who  is  so  mad  and  blind  as  to 
condemn  anything,  without  having  put  himself 
to  the  trouble  of  testing  it.  Ten  to  one  he  knows 
nothing  in  reality  of  the  system  he  does  practise, 
but  has  adopted  it  without  inquiry,  in  the  same 
way  that  he  rejects  homoeopathy.  If  any  one  of 
you  would  prefer  knowing  a little  more  about 
homoeopathy,  instead  of  running  the  risk  of  finding 
that  your  usual  medical  attendant,  when  you  require 
him,  had  become  affected  with  the  phobia,  I can 
inform  you  that  you  will  find  many  able,  educated, 
and  highly  trustworthy  physicians  and  surgeons 
in  the  ranks  of  homoeopathy.  And  should  you 
wish  to  read  something  explanatory  of  the 
system,  you  need  not  be  at  a loss  for  the  necessary 
books.  “The  Introduction  to  the  Study,”  by 
Drs.  Drysdale,  Chapman,  and  Russell ; “ Concise 
View  of  Homoeopathy,”  by  the  Irish  Society ; 
“ Truths  and  their  Reception,  with  respect  to 
Homoeopathy,”  by  M.  B.  Sampson,  Esq.,  and 
many  smaller  works,  can  be  obtained  at  all  book- 
sellers and  homoeopathic  chemists.  At  any  rate. 
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whatever  course  you  pursue  in  your  physic-taking, 
homoeopathists  expect  from  you  justice,  and  de- 
mand that  you  come  between  them  and  their 
assailants  and  see  fair  play,  a clear' stage,  and  no 
favour.  ■ ' ' 
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